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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 


— James Monroe 
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Physicians Reject 
Group Health Plan 


Medical Association Again Re- 
fuses to Endorse Health In- 
surance Programs 


BUT MINORITY IS GROWING 


Conference Will Attempt to Formulate 
National Health Policy Next 
Month in Washington 


In one of the most important sessions in 
its history. the American Medical Associa- 
tion met a few days ago in San Francisco. 
As happened last year, the question of what 
should be done to provide adequate medi- 
cal care for the thousands of citizens now 
unable to was pressed to the 
fore of the discussion. Again, as in the 
past, the Medical Association opposed the 
proposition that the health of the people 
is the direct concern of the government 
Most of the doctors felt that if the govern- 
ment were to go into the business of pro- 
viding medical care for low-income groups, 


afford it 


it might eventually gain control of the 
entire medical profession and subject it to 
pol.tical domination 

But a determined minority led by the 
‘Committee of 430” 770), which 
issued a challenge to the profession at the 
convention last year, has continued to 
urge the A.M.A. to liberalize its policy 
in favor of movement towards 
group health insurance and government 
subsidies to aid in the adaptation of the 
medical structure to modern needs. 


(now 


a general 


Bitter Controversy 

The controversy between the conserva- 
tives and the insurgent minority has been 
one of the sharpest and most bitter in the 
And its rever- 
berations have gone far beyond the walls 
of the convention hall 

As far back as 1915 it was evident that 
a spirit of reform was agitating American 
medicine. This spirit, increasing in its 
intensity over a period of years, gave rise 
to a number of independent surveys and 
studies. A Committee on Medical Costs, 
founded in 1927 and supported by grants 
from eight foundations, studied the matter 
of medicine and its administration for five 
years and then published a report which 
revealed appalling conditions to be jeopar- 
dizing the health of lower-income groups. 
Another exhaustive inquiry was made by 
the United States Public Health Service 
which, with the aid of a WPA grant, in- 
vestigated the medical service received by 
800,000 families in the winter of 1935-1936. 


history of the association. 


The American Foundation published last 
year a two-volume report called ‘‘Amer- 
ican Medicine.” which substantiated the 


findings of other surveys and discussed the 
policies of the A.M.A. at great length and 
in strong terms. 

The results of these findings have not 
been disputed in any serious degree by 
members of the Association. Doctors, 
probably more than the members of any 
other profession, are alive to problems 
of social And more than any 
other group they are aware of how tragic 
the results of inadequate medical treat- 
ment can be. 


welfare 


What have these surveys shown? First, 
take some simple statistics. There are 
about 100,000,000 cases of sickness in the 
United States each year, some serious and 
some not. If these cases are averaged and 
spread over the whole population, about 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Military Way 


It is sad and horrifying to think that the world is now witnessing an era of brutality 
unsurpassed in modern times. The merciless attacks on the civilian populations of China 
and Spain make it difficult to argue that man has made genuine progress in the arts of 
civilized living. And now, the renewal of persecution and excesses against the hapless 
Jews of Germany and German-incorporated Austria has brought the wave of savagery to 
a new peak. ‘In Vienna and Austria,” writes a correspondent of the London Times, “no 
vestige of decency and humanity has checked the will to destroy, and there has been an 
unbroken orgy of Jew-baiting such as Europe has not known since the darkest days of 
the Middle Ages.” 

How can one understand, how can one explain, these current manifestations of man’s 
inhumanity to man? They seem beyond the comprehension of people accustomed to 
traditions of forbearance, to people nurtured in the Christian concepts of compassion for 
one’s fellow beings. How can man bring himself to do such things? 

A partial explanation is probably to be found in the military way of life which certain 
peoples today have fervently adopted. When the science of destruction is made the 
primary concern of a whole nation, it is to be expected that those who have been schooled 
should look upon the carrying out of destruction as a natural and desirable thing. When 
a man associates himself intensely with harsh and brutal weapons, his mental processes 
can hardly help but take a harsh and brutal turn. 
the soul with a passion to see it do its work. 


The gleaming steel of the sword fills 
The very nature of military existence deprives man of his gentler impulses. He is 
taken away from a normal, peaceful association with the men and women and children 
of his community. He is, consciously or unconsciously, conditioned to hard, unyielding. 
unsympathetic attitudes, and he forgets that the virtue of kindness is one of the noblest 
traits of mankind. He can hardly avoid this because of the nature of the surroundings 
in which he is kept, and because of the nature of the lessons he is taught. 

It may be said that there are forms of injustice, forms of harshness, other than those 
imposed by force of arms; that nations hard-pressed by others are driven to the resort 
of weapons for their salvation. This may sometimes be true, and it needs to be re- 
membered that the fight against injustice must be waged along a broad and not easily 
distinguished front. Nevertheless, it is to be lamented that so many in the world today, 
whether the causes be real or imagined, have adopted a way of life which breeds cruelty 
and horror. 


on 


Survey Planned of 
U. S. Foreign Policy 


Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Will Study Possible 
Sweeping Changes 


DRIFT FROM ISOLATION SEEN 
Administration Condeete Campaign of 
Education to Win Approval of 
Cooperation Program 


Coming months are likely to see in- 
creasing attention devoted to problems of 


American foreign policy. The State De- 
partment has launched a campaign of 
education designed to promote a drift 


isolationist sentiment in the 
United States, and to create support for a 
consistent national policy of greater in- 
ternational cooperation. Senator Pittman, 
chairman of the foreign relations 
committee, and a man who reflects the 
administration’s viewpoint, has announced 
that ‘“‘every member of our committee has 
left here with the understanding that he 
will conduct a personal study of the world 
situation during the recess, and be ready 
to give our policy a sweeping reexamina- 
tion early in the next session.” 

Thus the 


away from 


Senate 


long-standing debate of isola- 
tionism vs. action appears to 
be nearing a climax. The issue will proba- 
bly be fought out over the Neutrality Act 
in the next session of Congress. It seems 
that the Roosevelt administration will back 
a movement to repeal this law, which it 
has never liked and which it has managed 
to ignore in the case of the Chinese-Japa- 
It will seek to have Congress re- 
store to it a free hand in dealing with 
foreign affairs. Opposed to this move- 
ment will be those who are convinced that 
the administration is steering into dangerous 
channels, and that, far from repealing the 
Neutrality Act, Congress should take fur- 
ther measures to assure that the Executive 
and the State Department will not entangle 
the United States in the affairs of foreign 
nations. 


collective 


nese war. 


An Old Struggle 


The struggle is an old one. Its most 
recent chapter began when the American 
people decisively voted down the proposal 
that the United States become a member 
of the League of Nations. That was in 
1920, and ever since there has been a deter- 
mined majority opposed to all ideas or 
forms of “foreign entanglements.” This 
term has been used, correctly or incor- 
rectly, to brand many a movement in the 
direction of international cooperation, 
especially with European nations. 

The isolationist sentiment has been so 
strong that until today no administration 
has dared to combat it, and even now the 
State Department proceeds warily. It 
was this sentiment which produced the 
Neutrality Acts of 1936 and 1937. The 
neutrality legislation is designed to place 
restrictions on American trade with warring 
nations, and thus avoid the difficulties 
which arose between 1914 and 1917 when 
interference with American shipping created 
the immediate issue over which the United 
States entered the war. And it was the 
same isolationist sentiment which nearly 
pushed through the House of Representa- 
tives, early this year, a proposal for a 
constitutional amendment requiring a 
national referendum prior to a declaration 
of war by Congress. 

But while in the past the “isolationists”’ 
have been dominant, the power of the 
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“cooperators” has been growing. This 
group feels that the United States made a 
serious mistake by refusing to join the 
League of Nations. We live in a world of 
interdependent nations, it declares, and 
the United States must accept the respon- 
sibilities of a great nation, by joining in 
the international effort to 
preserve peace. 

The Roosevelt admin- 
istration leans decidedly 
toward this point of 
view. It has combated 
the efforts of isolation- 
ists to tie its hands in 
dealing with foreign re- 
lations. It was able to 
modify the neutrality 
laws so as to permit the 
administration to make 
use of the legislation or 
ignore it, as it sees fit. 
By exerting great pres- 
sure on Congress it was 
able to secure the defeat 
of Representative Lud- 
low’s proposal for a con- 
stitutional amendment. 


Position Obscure 

The administration’s 
position, however, has 
not been clear cut. It has 
been riding two horses 
paying heed, on the 
one hand, to isolationist 
feeling, and on the other wns asi 








made of the administration’s failure to 
apply the Neutrality Act which, if en- 
forced, would bar the shipment of arms to 
China as well as to Japan. There are 


many who would like to see shipments to 
Japan restricted, but few are of the opinion 
be penalized. 


that China should Thus, 


. at oa 
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pushing gradually for- 
ward to a policy of 
greater cooperation. Sec- 
retary of State Hull has 
defined the administration’s policy as 
charted along a middle course, avoiding 
both extremes of isolation and foreign en- 
tanglement. It takes pains, whenever an 
issue arises, to stress the fact that the 
United States is acting independently and 
that no promises or commitments have 
been made to other nations. 

But it is likely that if the administration 
had its own way it would abandon its 
‘“middle-of-the-road” policy and adopt a 
program of international coopera- 
Just what this would mean, con- 
Probably it would 


clear 
tion. 
cretely, is not certain. 
entail cooperation with other democracies 
in resisting the advances of the dictatorship 
nations. It might result in a movement 
to place an embargo on Japanese goods in 
an effort to help China win her war. It 
would perhaps not mean “entangling alli- 
’ but policy of cooperation 
in specific instances and for certain things 

President Roosevelt sounded the key- 
note for this new direction of policy last 
October in his widely publicized Chicago 
speech. He made use of the word “quaran- 
tine” in discussing possible action toward 
aggressor nations, but whether this actually 
meant that he favored international boy- 
cotts against aggressors was left in doubt. 

At any rate, the suggestion did not meet 
with enthusiastic response. It was only 
a few months later that the Ludlow amend- 
ment, sponsored by the strict isolationists, 
almost passed the House. Public opinion, 
it seems, was not behind the President, 
and further references to the subject were 
avoided. 


rather a 


Is Opinion Changing? 

Since then, however, the State Depart- 
ment has apparently felt that sentiment 
is changing, and that the people are be- 
coming more receptive to the idea of in- 
creased international cooperation. To what 
extent such a change is actually taking 
place remains to be seen, but neverthe- 
less the feeling exists that it is developing. 

The war in the Far East is credited 
with bringing this about. Japan’s ruthless 
attacks on China, her bombings of de- 
fenseless civilians, have greatly shocked the 
American people. Many have come to 
the conclusion that something should be 
done to check Japan. They note that a 
large proportion of Japan’s war materials 
come from the United States, and they are 
talking about putting an end to America’s 
contribution to the bombardment of China. 

Condemnation of Japan has been so 
widespread that few criticisms have been 
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ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 

ignoring of the law, al- 
though a violation of its spirit, is approved, 
ind no serious opposition is offered to 
Secretary Hull’s unneutral action of sug- 
gesting to American airplane manufacturers 
that they stop selling their wares to Japan. 


the President's 


Nor is there opposition to a reported plan 
of Anglo-American cooperation for the pur- 
pose of bringing financial pressure against 
Japan. It is said that the two nations have 
threatened to place severe restrictions on 
Japanese credit unless Japan is more care- 
ful about protecting British and American 
financial interests in China 

There has been general approval, also 
of the strong diplomatic tone which the 
State Department has taken toward Japan 
Protests have been emphatically worded 
ind Japan has been notified that the United 
States is not prepared to withdraw from the 
Far East. These 
idmit, embitter relations between the United 


actions, anyone will 


States and Japan, and might even be pre- 


paring the foundation for a future war 
Still, they are not opposed 
Attitude Toward Europe 
It must be recognized, of course, that 


American policy toward the Far East has 
never been isolationist in the sense that 
American policy toward Europe has been 
We have accepted ‘foreign entanglements” 
with respect to the Far East, and we have 
consistently intervened in Far Eastern 
disputes. Whether sentiment has actually 
drifted away from isolation, so far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, is uncertain. There is, 
however, a noticeable rising tide of anti- 
German sentiment in this country. Strong 
diplomatic protests have recently been made 
against Germany’s refusal to accept and be 
responsible for the financial obligations 
which had been encountered by Austria. 
And recently, the renewal of anti-Semitism 
in Germany has brought wholesale denun- 
ciations in the American press. 

In any event, the State Department has 
undertaken a campaign of education to 
win a backing for a policy of greater co- 
operation with other nations. Secretary 
Hull made the first speech in this campaign 
at Nashville, Tennessee, a short time ago. 
He expressed himself forcefully and made 
an open attack on isolation. His remarks 
deserve to be studied by those who would 
know the administration’s attitude: 


The most important problem now confront- 
ing the human race is that of establishing 
throughout the world an_ unshakable 
regime of order under law. 

There never was a time in our national 
history when the influence of the United States 


in support of international law was more 
urgently needed than at present—to serve 
our own best interests and those of the entire 
human race. The world is today in the grip 
of a severe upheaval, the outcome of which 


will affect profoundly the future of man- 
kind 
The search for national isolation springs 


from the counsel of despair and an admission 
of defeat. Not through a sudden and craven 
abandonment of our national traditions nor 
through attempts to turn our backs upon 
our responsibilities as a member of the family 
of civilized nations, can we advance and pro- 
mote the best interests of our people. 

There is a desperate need in our country 
and in every country, of a strong andwunited 
public opinion in support of such a renewal and 
demonstration of faith in the possibility of 
a world order based on law and international 
cooperative effort 


In the press release sent out by the 
State Department the last sentence quoted 
above was underscored, having been selected 
for such emphasis by the secretary of 
himself. The words throughout the 
speech are carefully chosen and leave in 
doubt whatever definite action Secretary 


State 


Hull may have in mind. The general 
attitude of the administration, however 
is clear 


W-ll the nation be in a more receptive 
mood toward this viewpoint during the 
months to come than it has in the past? 
We shall probably have to wait until Con- 
gress meets to answer that question, for 
it is in Congress that the power of the 
isolationists will be measured. Until then 
the State Department will continue to 
place its views before the people, and 
problems of foreign relations will probably 
be discussed even more frequently in the 
press 


Straws in the Wind? 


Some careful students of American for- 
eign policy have reached the conclusion that 
a noticeable trend away from isolationist 


sentiment is under way. Whitney H 
Shepardson and William O. Scroggs, in 
their authoritative annual summary of 
“The United States in World Affairs,” 
for 1937, list a collection of news items 
from the New York Herald-Tribune of 


December 30, 1937, which, they hold 
could not have appeared during the first 
half of the year. Among these was the 
report of a demonstration at the American 
Student Union convention at Vassar College 
where 500 men and women 
unanimously to boycott Japanese 
repudiated the Oxford pacifist oath, and 
demanded that the United 
and apply 


voted 


goods 


young 


States brand 


embargoes against 


iggressors 








FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


MESSNER IN HARTFORD DAILY TIMES 


them. And in the same newspaper was 
an account of a meeting of the National 
Student Federation at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. This group of students almost 
unanimously opposed the idea of a national 
referendum prior to a declaration of war, 
and it went on record as not opposing 
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armed 
ites operating on 


military service for students in the 
forces of the United St 
These are 


but two of ] 


Toreign soll sever 
instances of anti-isolationist sentiment re- 
corded. Are they significant straws in the 
wind? 

A few days ago the New York Tim 
published a long editorial in which it 
made an attempt to appraise the attitude of 
the average American toward events in 
foreign lands and which reflects what 
ippears to be a growing trend of opinion: 


The average American may not define in 
words the loyalties he shares with certain 
other people. But in the democracies of 


Europe—in the little democracies in the danger 
zones; in the more fortunate democracies of 
Scandinavia; above all, in the great democra- 


cies of France and Britain—the average Ameri- 
can finds a way of life which he knows 
instinctively to be the i f life which 
he himself has chosen 

He knows that these democracies are the 
outposts of our own kind of civilization 
f the democratic system, of the progress we 
have achieved through the methods of self 
government and of the progress we_ still 
hope to make tomorrow He knows that 
if these outposts are overrun by dictatorships 
of either Right or Left we shall find ourselves 
deprived of friends He knows that, de 
spite geographical remoteness and tradi 





tional desire to avoid entanglement in othet 
peoples’ quarrels, we are inevitably the natural 
democracies of Europe 





allies of the I 
The New York Times goes on to warn 
the dictatorship nations not to expect 


American neutrality in any future conflict 
At the very least, it says. the United States 
will give strong moral 
support and will favor friends in the 
interpretation of laws governing its rela- 


the democracies 


tions with foreign nations. At the most it 
will actively intervene as it did in 1917 


It concludes with this n 





It is important that the statesmen of ag- 
cressor countries should realize that today 
no less than in 1917, there are specific and 
vital American interests in all parts of the 
world which would almost certainly be 


affected by war on a large scale. It is 
tant that they should realiz 
of American loyalty to the 
ples and methods and tr 
by the name of democrac 

No remoteness from th 
tial European conflict can 
States from the consequ 
war. No Neutrality Act 
American people from favoring their natural 
allies. In any ultimate test of strength between 
democracy and dictatorship, the good-will and 
the moral support—and in the long run more 
likely than not the physical power of th 
United States—will be found on the sid 
of those nations defending a way of life 
which is our own way of life and the only 
way of life which Americans believe to be 

worth living 


impor 
the real depth 
whole set of princi- 


iditions 





which goes 
scene 

isolate the 
nees of a major 
can prevent the 


poten- 
United 


It is unlikely that this 
editori decided 
the world for de- 
ring, could 
published a 
year ago, and it may be 
construed as another in- 
dication of the trend of 
opinion. But whether the 
trend gone or will 
go far enough to secure 
repeal of the Neutrality 
Act, and to provide ap- 
proval for a general pol- 
icy of cooperation with 
other nations against ag- 
gressor countries remains 
to be Isolationist 
sentiment in the United 
States is a powerful force 
for any administration to 
combat. There are mil- 
lions of people who are 
unlikely to change their 
minds about cooperation 
with other democracies. 
They see Europe headed 
toward war, and they are 
resolved to keep the 
United States out of it. 
They are convinced that, 
far from saving democ- 
racy, we shall lose our 
own democratic system if we plunge our- 
selves once more into war. They believe 
that the people of the United States have an 
opportunity sanely to work out a program 
which will provide happiness and security 
for all. War, they say, would destroy this 
opportunity 


with 
‘save 
mocract 
have been 


has 


seen 
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China: Nine times since 2278 B. C. the 
Hwang Ho, or Yellow River—second long- 
est river in China—has changed its course 
And nearly every vear it overflows some- 
where. Each time the great yellow flood 
(its color caused by the thousands of tons 
of silt it carries) has buried whole villages, 
farming regions, destroyed rich food crops 
of central China and well earned its name— 
‘China’s Sorrow.” Only determined efforts 
have held the floods back during the sum- 
mer rains which swell the dirty turgid 
stream to a raging torrent. Dikes, pushed 
higher and higher each year as more silt 
is deposited, have risen in places to 200 
feet in height, and carry the Hwang Ho 
across the plains a huge trough. 

Several weeks ago a strange thing oc- 
before they were due. 
the rains began to fall and the river began 
to rise. No quite knows just what 
happened then—the Chinese claim the Japa- 
bombed the dikes, and the Japanese 
that the Chinese systematically destroyed 
them. But the Hwang Ho, reaching a sharp 
bend near Chengchow. poured through the 
dikes instead of turning along its bed to- 
wards the northeast. and swept on south- 
terrible dark flood. Spreading 
wide plains it buried every- 
thing in its path under, silt and muddy 
water 

Units of the Jap 
towards Chengch« 


drowne 


montt 


curred. A 


nese 


ward in 
out over the 


advancing 
overwhelmed 


nese army 
were 
and many The main army found 


itself, its artiller nd motorized units 


hopelessly mired down in a sea of soft mud 
its food running low. its munitions ruined 
by water, and its great and costly cam- 
paign through central China not only halted, 


but forced to be 
the Hwang Ho 
ward, 


gin a major retreat. As 
ontinues to move south- 
it is spreading a watery barrier 
Japanese and the 
The strategic Lung 
Japanese captured 
at such a price, is now partly buried under 
the flood and r mger strategic. Although 
Japanese naval units are moving slowly 


between the invading 
defenders of Nanking 


Hai railroad, which the 
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up the Yangtze towards Hankow, the Yel- 
low River has succeeded where General 
Chiang failed, and the main Japanese drive 
has been stopped. 

With the long summer rains ahead, the 
worst of the flood is yet to come. Anxious 
and desperate Japanese soldiers struggle 
vainly to stem its tide. This time it is 
Japan’s—not China’s—sorrow 


* 


Spain: When Prime Minister Chamberlain 
drew up his agreement with Italy, he ex- 
pected that the Spanish civil war would 
soon end in a victory for Insurgent Gen- 
eral Franco. The agreement settling out- 
standing Anglo-Italian differences was, in 
fact. made dependent upon termination of 
the civil war and was not to take effect 
until Mussolini had withdrawn his troops 
from Spain. 

Weeks have gone by and the Spanish 
loyalists have shown no signs of collapse. 
They have been losing ground, it is true, 
and the insurgent advance toward Valencia 
threatens not only the capital but the lines 
of communication which make it possible 
for Madrid to hold out against attack. 
However, insurgent progress has fallen far 
short of expectations. 

In line with his “realistic policy” of 
dealing with the dictators in an effort to 
preserve the Chamberlain has ap- 
parently determined to push matters to 
conclusion. Seeking a formula which will 
agreement with Italy to go 
into effect, he has prevailed upon France 
to close her border to arms shipments to 
the loyalists. This will heavy 
blow to the loyalists, for they had been 


peace, 


permit the 


prove a 


receiving quantities of supplies from Russia 
through France, and the Russians had been 
preparing to increase their assistance. 
France’s action may pave the way for 
further diplomatic moves in line with the 
Chamberlain policy. The advantage given 
to Franco may permit Mussolini to make 
token withdrawal of troops from Spain. 


7 ns ae . 


Rid 


ln eatieenesitaall 


CHINA’S TOUGH TERRAIN 
Presents frequent difficulties to advancing Japanese soldiers who must resort to manpower to move their 


artillery 


The flooding Yellow River has, for the time being at least, halted all operations in the north. 
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or may permit him to place limits on their 
activities. In either case Chamberlain may 
find the excuse sufficient to declare the 
Anglo-Italian pact in effect. The next 
step on his program provides for negotia- 
tions between France and Italy, projected 
a short time ago but dropped because of 
Mussolini’s anger over France’s willingness 
to transship supplies to the loyalists. If 
Franco-Italian differences can be 
reconciled, the following and most 
important step calls for negotia- 
tions with Germany. 


lreland: Eamon de_ Valera, 
American-born premier of Ireland, 
ahd his Fianna Fail party found 
themselves returned stronger than 
ever to the control of the Irish 
government last week following 
parliamentary elections. Most of 
the Fianna Fail’s gains were made 
at the expense of Labor candi- 
dates, and seem to insure another 





Captain J. Bikker. This light is con- 
centrated in a very narrow beam and cannot 
be seen by anyone who is not exactly in 
the line of the beam; it casts no reflection, 
either from road surfaces or through dust, 
and is therefore not visible from the air 
at night. The Dutch intend to use them 
as street lights, and as head and _ tail 
lights on automobiles during air raids. 
They offer no protection from bombs, of 
course, in the sense of shelters and guns, 
but they are expected to reduce the horrors 
of the black-out and enable ambulances, 
official cars, and fire teams to get through 
the city streets during air raids without 
the otherwise great danger of collision. 

Uruguay: Although a display of popu- 
lar acclaim and approval at the inaugura- 
tion of a South American president is 
nothing new and unusual, many saw more 
than ordinary significance in the one which 
was accorded to General Alfredo Baldomir 
as he was inaugurated as president of 
Uruguay on June 19. For General Bal- 


to 


seven 2 rs of chal ac AUTHENTICATED NEWS 

nh yea — lenged SAFEGUARD AGAINST AIR RAIDS 
domination of the Irish govern- A Dutch intelligence officer has invented a light which is 
ment. visible only when one is directly in the beam’s path. Motor 


cars may travel safely at night unseen by planes in the air above. 


One interesting aspect of the 
election was the lack of public 
which amounted almost to 
strange digression from the 
lence characterizing Irish 
reason for this indifference has been at- 
tributed to the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
which Mr. de Valera signed this past spring. 
Up until then the resourceful premier’s 
most fiery and exuberant speeches were his 
denunciations of England and everything 
English. Now that has become a dead 
issue and Mr. de Valera has had to con- 
fine himself to a more mild discussion of 
domestic problems and a defense of his 
government. 


interest 

apathy—a 
usual turbu- 
elections. One 


Holland: The terrible results of the air 
raids against Canton and Barcelona have 
made a deep impression on the minds of 
Europeans. There is hardly a man, woman, 
or child on the continent who does not 
know that someday—perhaps years from 
now, or perhaps tomorrow—the planes he 
reads about today may be roaring over his 
house, and high explosive bombs crashing 
through his roof. Hence it is no wonder 
that all the skill and ingenuity of man is 
being devoted to precautions and defenses 
against air raids of all kinds. There are, 
of course, the bomb-proof shelters which 
play a part in apartment advertising just 
as surely as do electric refrigerators over 
here. There is London’s “balloon barrage,” 
a network of steel cables strung from 
balloons which will be sent into the air 
to hold air raiders outside of the London 
city limits, if possible. Volunteer squads, 
new antiaircraft guns of all kinds, gas- 
proof chambers—all of these point to the 
jittery nerves of the inhabitants of that 
nervous continent. 

A new device, called the “invisible light,” 
has been invented by a Dutch army officer, 


domir campaigned and was elected upon a 
platform of constitutionalism and _ liberal 
democracy 1933. Uruguay, the 
smallest South America, has 
had a liberal constitution, but surrounded 
by nations in which authoritarian govern- 
ments wield much influence and power, the 
little republic has not much more 
than lip service to democracy up to now. 

The Uruguayan constitution guarantees 
many rights 
hailed as 
pensions, 


Since 


republic in 


done 


other nations are 
welfare, old-age 
compensation, state 
care for mothers, collective bargaining, and 
an eight-hour day and six-day week are 
to be found among its liberally drawn up 
provisions. General Alfredo Baldomir is 
lean more towards American 
ideals and methods than towards those of 
European countries attempting to 
extend their South America. 


which in 
radical—child 
workmen’s 


believed to 


now 
influence to 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Hwang Ho (hwahng’ 
hoe), Lung Hai (loong’ high’), Yangtze 
(yahng’ tsce’), Eamon de Valera (ay’mon day’ 
va-lay’ra), Alfredo Baldomir (ahl-fray’doe 
bahl-doe-meer’), Fianna Fail (fee-an’a fawl’). 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDS A REPOSITORY FOR SILVER 


In this huge concrete vault, located on the military reservation at West Point, N. Y., the federal government wil 
store nearly two billion dollars worth of silver from the mints at San Francisco, Denver, and Philade!phia 


Monopoly Inquiry 


The government’s investigation of monopoly 
and the concentration of 
certain to attract a great 
during the next few months. Six members 
of Congress and six representatives of the 
executive branch will make up the committee 
to do the investigating. The problem before 
them is one which has been debated in Wash- 


economic power is 
deal of attention 


ington for more than 60 years. To what 
extent is business in the United States con- 
trolled by monopolies? Are any indusiries 


so dominated that a few companies can set 
prices? How does monopolistic control affect 
the lives of the American people? 

President Roosevelt, in calling for a 
thorough study of concentrated wealth, held it 
largely responsible for the present economic 
situation. He pointed out that one and one- 
half per cent of the nation’s families at the 
top of the income ladder make as much money 
as 47 per.cent at the bottom. That unequal 
distribution of wealth, he continued, makes it 
impossible for our economic system to operate 
efficiently, to provide jobs and a decent living 
for all 


The President’s opponents claim that he 
overestimates the extent and importance of 
monopoly. The mere fact that corporations 


are large does not mean that they have mo- 
nopolistic control, it is argued. The larger com- 


panies are more eff ient: it is because of thes« 


gigantic concerns that the United States has 
progressed in industrial development 
It is evident that the committee has a big 


job on its hands, one which must be finished 
before the Seventy-sixth Congress adjourns in 
1940. The investigation may take two direc- 
tions. Businessmen fear that it 
an instrument to “smear” large corporations 
and wealthy men, to give the Democrats in 
general, and the New Dealers in particular, 
ammunition for the 1940 political campaigns 
General Hugh Johnson, writing in a recent 
Washington News, predicts that it will be a 
“mass production of witch finding with a St 
Bartholomew’s massacre of all business op- 
ponents of the Third New Deal at the end.” 

Friends of the Roosevelt administration say 
there is no reason to fear that the investiga- 
tion will not be conducted fairly and impar- 
tially. They point to the fact that of the six 
members of Congress— Senators Borah, 
O'Mahoney, King. and Congressmen Sumners. 
Reece, and Eicher—only the latter is listed as 
a staunch New Dealer. Since the six executive 
representatives have not been selected, 
it is unfair to prejudge the committee. The 
investigation, they claim, will seek out the 
facts, and give the nation an accurate report. 


FDR Rallies 


Nearly every President serving a second 
term has found that Congress becomes more 
independent, less willing to accede to presi- 
dential desires, during the second administra- 
tion. President Roosevelt has been no excep- 
tion. Shortly after being reelected by a record- 
breaking majority, the President found 
Congress challenging his power. His Supreme 
Court plan was defeated in the Senate, the 


will become 


vet 








House of Representatives shelved the wage- 
hour bill, and wrecked the government re- 
organization bill. Both houses of Congress 
tore his tax proposals to shreds before writing 
the Revenue Act of 

Then, almost overnight, the picture changed 
Congress began to listen to the President 
again. The House revived the wage-hour bill 
and rushed it through. The plan to increase 
the navy was passed intact. The President’s 
program for economic recovery Was approved 
with hardly an amendment. An effort to re- 
strict the President in the spending of relief 
funds was defeated, giving him a free hand. 

Political observers astonished at this 
sudden part of Congress 


1938.. 


were 


reversal on the 


TVA 
Francis Biddle, Philadelphia lawyer and former chairman 


INVESTIGATOR 


of the National Labor Relations Board, who has been 
named counsel for the joint congressional committee in- 
vestigating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


What caused it? Most observers agree that 
two primary elections—one in Alabama and 
one in Florida—were most influential. Those 
elections showed that the President still has 
the ability to win votes. And, with all of the 
representatives and one-third of the senators 
facing campaign battles this year, his support 
is eagerly sought. The legislators reasoned 
that the best method to get presidential back- 
ing was to vote for the President’s bills 


Special Session? 


Congress had hardly left Washington before 
the political gossips began to conjecture on the 
possibility of an extra session this fall. The 
condition of the railroads may cause Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to call the legislators back to 
Washington, it is thought. In April the 
President sent a message to Congress, calling 
its attention to the serious situation into which 
a large number of railroads have fallen. He 
asked that something be done to help straighten 
out their financial affairs. But Congress ad- 
journed without touching the railroad problem. 
An effort was made to get permission for the 


The Week in { 


What the American People 


RFC to lend more 
failed. Meanwhile. 
ping, and the roads are getting deeper and 
deeper into trouble. It is rumored that several 
of the larger companies may go bankrupt this 
summer. as a third of the nation’s railroads 
have already done 

There is a possibility that a special session 
might be called before the fall elections, if the 
railroads’ plight gets much worse. It is more 
likely, however, that the President will wait 
until after the elections. Many members of 
Congress would be very unhappy if they were 
forced to leave a hot campaign battle. 


money to the roads, but it 
railroad revenues are drop- 


Wire Tapping 


writing a 
New York 
has lately been engaged in a discussion of 
“wire tapping,” the intercepting of telephone 
messages by the police in the search for evi- 
dence. It has been proposed that a special 
section be written into the constitution to pro- 
tect citizens against wire tapping, just as they 
against having their homes 
entered searched. Everyone seems to 
igree that such a section is necessary, but there 
has been considerable disagreement 
what it should contain. 


The convention which is 


constitution for the state of 


now 


new 


are protec ted 
and 


as to just 


One version of the wire-tapping ban would 
make it necessary for the police to have a 
warrant, describing in detail the 
versation which they expected to hear, before 
they could intercept messages. District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey of New York City 
opposes this version. He says that it restricts 
public officials too much, that it would give 
criminals a distinct advantage over the police 
He wants wire tapping permitted whenever 
‘there is reasonable ground to believe that 
crime may be thus obtained,” 
ilthough he agrees that a warrant is necessary 
Those who are fighting Mr. Dewev’s proposal 
say that such phrasing would give the police 
too much leeway, and the people’s 
little protection. 

This is not the first 
tapping which has been in the news recently 
almost passed a bill which gave 
federal officers the right to intercept telephone 
without a warrant, “the 
head of any executive department or independ- 
ent establishment of the United States reason- 
ably believes that 
law 


some con- 


evidence of 


rights too 


discussion of wire 


Congress 


messages whenever 


criminal 
may have occurred, may be occurring 
The bill 
both houses, but there were slight differences, 
and in the rush to adjourn 
were not adjusted 


TVA Finances 


The dams in the Tennessee Valley were 
built for three purposes: 


1 violation of any 


or may be about to occur passed 


those differences 


to control floods, to 
improve navigation, and to supply water power 
for the production of electricity. Last week 
the TVA directors, Harcourt Morgan and 
David Lilienthal, announced that 52 per cent 
of the original the dams is to be 
charged to power production, 28 per cent to 
navigation, and 20 per cent to flood control. 

The purpose of dividing up the cost of the 
dams is to give the TVA a basis for figuring 


cost of 
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its electricity rates. For instance, the Wilson 
Norris, and Wheeler Dams have cost the pie 
ernment about 95 million dollars. When the 
TVA sets the rates at which it may sel] elec. 
tricity. it will figure that 
million dollars have 
dams for power production 


ipproximately %p 
been invested in the 

ind decid ~ 
rates on that basis 
Private power companies have not vet com. 
mented on this Before. they 
have contended that the TVA did not inclyg, 
original investment setting jt 
rates, and for that reason could undersell th, 
private companies 


arrangement 


enough when 


The TVA directors also announced 
that at the present rates. the TVA would mak 


he wever 




















SOME MORE DEEP-SEA FISHING 


HERBLOCK (C) CARTOON 


enough from the sale of electric ity to pay the 
entire cost of the dams within 30 years plus 
three per cent interest 
will have 
vestment for power production 


In that case. the rates 


been based on a 100 cent in- 


per 


Radio Progress 


Someday, say the manufacturers of Philco 
radios, you will be able to sit in room 
in your home, and, with a gadget about the size 
of a clock, control a radio any place in the 
Recently the company demonstrated its 
new “mystery control” for the benefit of Phil- 


any 


house 
adelphia radio engineers. No wires connected 
the control box with the radio, yet the operator 
raised and lowered the volume, dialed stations 
and turned the radio on and off. The control 
operates within a radius of 100 feet, provided 
there are no steel walls between it and the 
receiver. The Philco experts gave no explana- 
tion of the principle behind the “mystery con- 
trol;” the company expects to have the device 
on the market soon 

Other advances in radio technique were eX- 
hibited at the recent convention of the Radic 
Manufacturers Association in Chicago. Great 
improvements have been made _ in_ battery 
sets, so that they will last longer. The “radio 
newspaper,” by which printed material is 
transmitted over the air waves and reproduced 
in the home, received considerable attention 
The manufacturers predicted that great prog- 
ress would be made in this field. 
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According to figures presented at the con- 
now 26 million radios in 
an increase of two million 


vention, there are 
\merican homes 
Automobile radios increased 


million in a year. 


over last year 


feam four to lve 


Spies Indicted 


nv was formally accused last week by 
trving to steal secret 


Inited States of 
L nite 


— 


emy and navy information, when 18 persons 
2 j a federal grand jury on es- 
sage charges. Of the 18 persons, only four 


h rrested: the other 14 are in Ger- 
1 of them are well-known officials 
i the Germ secret service 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Oh, wouldn't they ? Look, Admiral Jones, from 
your conning tower through your spyglass at th 
wrecks and derelicts of our American society to 
day. Most of them had rich fathers. The trouble 
with the railroads was exactly that. They got 
used to living on bonuses Everyone voted the 
bonds for them. Everyone gave them subsidies 
More than that, in the seventies, eighties, and 
nineties and the first decade of this century. the 
country pretty well turned over its politics to 
the railroads. Railroad attorneys were the vice 
gerents of God in every state capital. The Amer 
ican railroads for 50 years, from the sixties to 
the nineteen-teens had the world by the tail with 
1 downhill pull. 

Then they thought it would last forever. But 
that tail hold on humanity never lasts. Kings 
rise, dictators come into power, stuck-up pluto 
crats reign in their little day, and as John J 
Ingalls said, “in the upness of their stuckitude,” 
they fall 

The same thing is happening to the railroads 
that would have happened to the Jones famil) 
if the Jones family had been reared lolling in 
the lap of luxury and had been taught to believe 
they could boss folks because they were better 
than their neighbors. Speaking rather broadly 
and allowing for certain exceptions, it certainly 
goes in this sad world that God will not br 
mocked 


Between Nations 


A $2,500,000 bridge-and-highway project, 
connecting New York state and the province 
of Ontario, Canada, will be opened sometime 
in August. There are five bridges in the proj- 
which passes through the Thousand 
Islands at the upper end of Lake Ontario. The 
first bridge, starting on the American side 
crosses the St. Lawrence River. A_ five-mile 
highway on Wells Island connects it with the 


ect, 


— second bridge, which links American territory 
WHAT PRICE FIREWORKS? with Canadian. The other three bridges. on 
DON See On eee Te eS RU ee the Canadian side, join the islands with the 
; : mainland 
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s this. the spies themselves are arrested. but : . ee 
ee ere . ; Frits started in April 1937. At present. transporta 
the “higher-ups”’ are not named publicly. This ok 
cui é ‘ tion is by ferry boat 
time, however, the United States spoke out 
bluntly. . 
“ The spies accomplished little of importance 300th Anniversary 
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FORD MOTOR IMPANY 


FORD WORKERS 
Edward Levinson, in ‘‘Labor on the March,’ examines contemporary aspects of the labor problem 
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hing friends and foes of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization will find some- 
thing worth while in Edward Levinson’s “La- 
bor on the March” (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3). Mr. Levinson is obviously 
sympathetic with John L. Lewis and the CIO 
But despite his personal leanings, he gives a 
fair, unbiased picture of organized 

Especially interesting is his history of la- 
bor’s efforts to organize. It is hard to realize 
that at one time John L. Lewis and William 


labor. 





CAPTAIN GEORGE WEYMOUTH ON THE GEORGES RIVER 


(From the frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth for 
into Maine.”’) 


“Trending 


Green were coworkers in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and that Mr. Lewis sup- 
ported Mr. Green for president of the A. F. 
of L. when Samuel Gompers died. That was 
before the two leaders came to the parting of 
the ways over the issue of industrial unionism 
versus craft unionism. According to Mr. Lev- 
inson, the split was inevitable. The A. F. of 
L., he says, was too much interested in raising 
the wages and bettering the working conditions 
of a small group of skilled craftsmen. It paid 
little attention to the great body of unskilled 
workers in America. In that field the CIO has 
prospered, until it now slightly surpasses the 
older organization in size. 

Mr. Levinson contends that two popular be- 
liefs concerning John L. Lewis are false. Mr. 
Lewis is not a communist, the author says; 
he believes that the present capitalistic system 
can be made to work. Furthermore, he does 
not hope or plan to be elected President of 
the United States in 1940. 

x ok Ox 


“HE Most Powerful Man in the World” 

is the title which Glyn Roberts has given 
his story of the life of Sir Henri Deterding, 
the Dutch oil magnate (New York: Covici- 
Friede. $3). Probably Mr. Roberts exag- 


gerated to a considerable extent when he se- 
lected his title. It has been proved—in Rus- 
sia, Germany, and most recently in Mexico— 
that even the vast wealth which Sir Henri has 
amassed is not sufficient to protect his property 
from confiscation and control. Yet it is true 
that his oil empire exerts more influence and 
affects more people than a great many sov- 
ereign governments. 

The story of Sir Henri’s life makes inter- 
esting reading. He started his business career 
is a dollar-a-week employee in a bank in Hol- 
land. Dissatisfied with his progress and pros- 
pects, he went to the Indies, where he became 
interested in the oil There his 
training in finance helped him to build an 
organization which stretched into many lands. 

Sir Henri is not treated with much sym- 
pathy. Mr. Roberts, whose political and eco- 
nomic beliefs seem to oppose the system under 
which such powerful figures as Sir Henri have 


industry 


developed. leaves little doubt that he con- 
siders many of the financiers methods un- 
ethical if not strictly illegal. The book is 


filled with descriptions of complicated maneu- 
verings by which Sir Henri gained control of 
huge oil Mr. Roberts handles his 
a popularized fashion, however, 
eliminates many of the details which, 
interesting to a student of fi- 
m.ght be dull reading to the 


reserves. 
material in 
which 
though close 


nance layman. 


ENNETH ROBERTS author of 


five novels of the historical variety which 


is the 
have brought him considerable literary fame 
All of them, to some extent, have to do with 
the people and the history of Maine, Mr 
Roberts’ native state. In his latest book, 
“Trending into Maine” (Boston: Little. Brown 
& Co. $4), the author abandons the fictional 
approach, and sets down in his forthright, vig- 
orous style the stories of the state and the 
people as he knows them. 

He touches on many and various topics— 
lobster fishing, Maine cooking, the voyage of 
Captain George Weymouth into the Georges 
River in 1605. He tells stories, unimportant 
in themselves. yet interesting and graphically 
illustrative of the people who make Maine 
their home. For instance, there is the sea 
captain whose ship was almost wrecked by 
storm. Warned that he would never make New 
York, the pugnacious captain set sail for New 
York—and made it—just to prove that he 
knew his ship’s possibilities. 

There are certain things about the people 
of Maine which Mr. Roberts does not like. 
And, being a native himself, he does not hes- 
itate to say so. Yet he finds many character- 
istics which he greatly admires; for instance, 
their “resentment of interference; suspicion of 
untried and unsound measures; persistent ad- 
herence to what seems right; eagerness for 
education; strong predilection for their own 
sort of people, and a slow acceptance of con- 
descending newcomers; contempt for ostenta- 
tion and display; willingness to fight for be- 
liefs; stanchness under adverse conditions; a 
love for the soil and the sea; hatred of wind- 
bags, poseurs and promise-breakers; a strong 
tendency toward frugality, and a resentment 
of reckless spending, reckless talk and reck- 
less behavior.” 
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William M. Martin 


Last winter the New York Stock Ex- 
change adopted a new constitution which 
provided for many changes in organization. 
The man selected to head the Exchange 
under its new setup was William McChes- 
ney Martin, Jr. Mr. Martin might easily 
be mistaken for one of the young “runners” 
of the Exchange. rather than its chairman 
and temporary president. He is only 31 
years old—about half the age of most of 
his colleagues. Yet his record, though 
brief, convinced Exchange members that 
he could handle the difficult task. 

Mr. Martin’s father is president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis. After 
graduating from Yale University in 1928. 
young Martin went to work in his father’s 
bank. The following year he joined a St 
Louis investment firm, became a partner in 
1931, and purchased membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange. In 1932 he 
helped found and edit The Economic Re- 
view. Since joining the Exchange, he has 
taken an active part in its direction. His 
work as a governor and on the special 
reorganization committee won him his pres- 
ent position 

Some of Mr. Martin’s political and eco- 
nomic views are distinctly ““New Dealish;” 
no doubt many oi the more conservative 
members of the Exchange consider him a 
radical. Yet he disagrees with the Roose- 
velt administration on many points. He 
spends a great deal of time reading and 
studying: his knowledge of economics 
statistics, and the theory of investment is 
much deeper than that of the ordinary 
banker or broker. He finds many things 
wrong with the Stock Exchange at present 
First of all, he the in- 
terests of the should 
be protecte 


believes, 


estors 


Kemal Ataturk 


One of the most complete dic- 
tatorships in the world is that 
which Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 
exercises in Turkey. Since 1921 
he has ruled Turkey absolutely. 
He set up a parliament and a 





very little left to do. He has abolished the fez, 
turned the mosques into granaries, Latinized 
the language. He has ended polygamy, installed 
new legal codes, and experimented with a 
(paying) casino in the sultan’s palace. He 
compulsorily disinfected all the buildings in 
Istanbul, adopted the Gregorian calendar 
and metric system, and took the first census 
in Turkish history. He cut political holidays 
down to three, demanded physical examination 
of those about to marry, and built a new capi- 
tal, Ankara, in the Anatolian highlands, re- 
placing proud Constantinople. He limited most 
business activity to Turkish nationals and 
Turkish firms, abolished books of magic, and 
gave every Turk a last name 


Benjamin V. Cohen 


More than once during the last few years 
members of Congress have complained, 
either publicly or privately, that the bills 
which they must consider are too com- 
plicated to be understood. The author of 

number of those intricate bills, such as 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934 
and the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, is Benjamin V. Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen is the other half of the Cor- 
coran and Cohen team, advisers to the 
President. mentioned in this column last 
week. He has managed to stay even 
farther in the background than his partner 
Mr. Cohen writes the bills, While Mr. Cor- 
coran steers them through Congress. 

Some congressmen may not appreciate 
Mr. Cohen’s work, but law experts declare 
that his bills are masterpieces. Judges evi- 
with them, because Mr 
Cohen's laws have stood up well before the 
courts 


dently agree 


Mr. Cohen is officially the general counsel 
to the National Power Policy Commission, 
ind he still works with the PWA. 
the agency he joined in 1933 
His duties as a presidential aide 
are unofficial, but far more im 
portant. He is 41, and unmar- 
ried. He graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1914, 
and has advanced degrees from 
that school as well as Harvard 


Milan Hodza 


WILLIAM M “sechoslovekia is. ; oe 
cabinet, but they take their or- MARTIN. JR Czechoslovakia is, at the mo 
ders from Kemal Ataturk ment, the danger spot of Eu- 

There is considerable confu- rope. So on the shoulders of 
sion as to his proper name and Prime Minister Milan Hodza 


title. He began life as plain 
Mustapha, since Turks had no 
family names. To distinguish 
him from the other Mustaphas, 
a teacher added the Kemal. In 
the army he rose to the rank 
of general, or Pasha, and was 
called Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
When he became dictator he was 
given another title, Ghazi. Then 
in 1934, when he ordered all 
Turks to take family names in 
the fashion of western nations, 
he selected Ataturk. meaning 
“Father of Turks,” for himself. 

Kemal Ataturk rose to fame 
as a soldier. Before and during 
the World War he was recog- 
nized as one of Turkey’s out- 
standing military men. Shortly 
after the war he sent out 
to crush a revolt against the 
government. Instead of doing 
so, he placed himself at the head 
of the movement and overthrew 
those in power. Since then he 
has completely revolutionized 
the country. He has bettered 
living conditions in Turkey and 
modernized the country a great 
deal, although many of his “‘re- 
forms” are unimportant. John 
Gunther, in his “Inside Europe,” 
says that Ataturk: 


was 


is in the position of a man with 
no more worlds to conquer. His 
reforms have been so drastic and 
so comprehensive that in cultural 
and social fields at least there is 
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DRAWINGS BY JOHNSON 


probably more than any othe 
one man, rests the burden of 
keeping the peace in Europe 
Lately the prime minister has 
heen in conference with Konrad 
Henlein, leader of the Nazi Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia, trying 
to work out a plan to satisfy 
the demands of the latter group 

Dr. Hodza, a member of the 
dominant Agrarian party, was 
appointed prime minister in 1935 
with a coalition cabinet. As in 
many European countries, the 
prime minister is the active head 
of the government—the elected 
president remains in the back- 
ground. Prime Minister Hodza 
and President Benes work 
closely together, however. 

The prime minister has had a 
great deal of experience in poli- 
From 1908 to 1915 he was 
a member of the Hungarian Par- 
liament. During those years he 
was also editor of a_ weekly 
paper in Budapest. He is a Slo- 
vak, and while the Slovaks were 
included in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire, he worked for in- 
creased liberties and opportuni- 
ties for his people. But he does 
not believe, as do many Slovaks, 
that Czechoslovakia should be 
split into two separate states— 
one for the Czechs and one for 
the Slovaks. Since 1922 he has 
held office continuously in the 
Czechoslovakian government. 
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Isolation was the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people. (From a cartoon by Harding in 
Brooklyn Eagle.) 





1938 
is wavering between policies of 


The United States 
isolation and cooperation. (From a cartoon by Her- 
block in Washington News.) 
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The Basis of American Foreign Policy 


HROUGHOUT our entire national his- 

tory, no principle has become more 
firmly entrenched in the minds of the 
American people than the one upon which 
our entire foreign policy has been based; 
namely, that we should avoid entangling 
alliances with foreign nations. In _ this 
respect, the United States has been a great 
exception to the practice of nations, for, 
from the earliest times, nations have lined 
up with one another to promote their 
various interests. If we are to seek the 
foundations of this policy, we must turn 
back to the days preceding our independ- 
because the enunciation and ac- 
ceptance of this policy was the result of a 
long evolution. 


ence, 


Ancient Roots 

The from which this 
sprouted were sown long before George 
Washington, in his Farewell Address to the 
nation, eloquently exhorted his country- 
men to refrain from forming alliances with 
foreign powers, alliances that would “en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humor, or caprice.” Back in the 
colonial times, the people of this country 
had had a taste of the consequences of 
close political with the old world. 
For every time England became involved 
in a war on the European continent, the 
colonists dragged into it. In most 
the colonists had no conception of 
issues at 


seeds policy 


ties 


were 
cases, 
the stake, and even gave names 
to the wars which revealed their ignorance 
of the conflicts. Thus they called 
the War of the Spanish Succession “Queen 
Anne’s War,” and the War of the Austrian 
Succession “King George’s War.” 

It is perhaps significant that the im- 
mediate cause for the adoption of the pol- 
icy of nonentanglement was the only al- 
liance into which this country has ever 
entered, the treaty concluded with France 
signed in 1778, which brought France into 
the American Revolution as an ally of the 
Americans. This treaty was the decisive 
factor in determining the outcome of the 
war for independence; without France's 
assistance, military and financial, the Ameri- 
cans could never have emerged from the 
war victorious. And yet, it was this very 
“entangling alliance’ that proved embar- 
rassing to the new nation. 

The fateful decision had to be made 
when the French Revolution broke out 
and France became involved in a war with 
England. Were we as a nation bound by 
the treaty of alliance to help France as 
she had helped us a few years before? 
By the terms of that agreement, we had 
pledged ourselves to defend the French 
islands in the West Indies and to allow 
French ships to use our ports to bring 
in whatever ships they captured from the 
enemy. At the time, there was strong 
pressure among large sections of the popu- 
lation to adhere rigidly to the letter of the 


treaty, due not so much to a desire to 
fulfil a treaty obligation as to assist a 
people struggling for its independence. 


Washington, 
decision by 


however, made a_ clear-cut 
issuing a proclamation of 
neutrality and declaring that it was the 
policy of this government to remain aloof. 

Substantially the same position was 
taken by Washington’s successors. Thus 
we find Jefferson writing in 1823 as follows: 


“IT have ever deemed it fundamental for 


the United States never to take an active 
Their 
distinct 


part in the quarrels of 
political interests are 
from ours. Their mu- 
tual jealousies, their 


Europe. 
entirely 





balance of power [ 
their complicated al- | ; 
liances, their forms | 

and principles of gov- | “4 
ernment are all for- | ’ 
eign to us. They are 

nations of eternal 

war. . . . On our 

part, never had a 


people so favorable 


a chance of trying the OCAVID S. MUZZEY 
opposite system, of 
peace and fraternity with mankind and 


the direction of all our means and facul- 
ties to the purpose of improvement instead 
of destruction.” 


Logical and Persistent 


From this firm basis. the development 
of American foreign policy was logical 
and persistent. Not only did the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars lead 
to the nonentanglement policy, but they 
enabled the United States to enunciate 
another important principle, fundamental 
to our foreign policy, the Monroe Doctrine. 
They precipitated the Revolution of the 
Spanish colonies in this hemisphere, and 
enabled another American President to 
declare that we would view ‘“‘as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
ward the United States” any attempt of 
European powers to extend their system to 
the American continents. Europe was 
warned to keep its hands off the Americas. 

Time and again in our history, the Ameri- 
can government has invoked these policies 
in dealing with foreign nations. Insofar 
as entering into “entangling alliances” was 
concerned, the question was never seriously 
raised until the close of the World War. 
Our participation in the war and in the 
peace raised serious issues, however, the 
most important of which was our joining 
the League of Nations. Proponents of the 
League of Nations felt that if world peace 
were to be preserved. it would have to be 
based upon a new order of international 
cooperation, but so deeply instilled in the 
hearts of Americans was the traditional 
aversion to foreign alliances that the Sen- 
ate rejected American membership in the 
League. Since that time no party has dared 
recommend our joining the League. 
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The Work of Congress 


HEN Congress packed up its bags and brief cases on 

June 16 for the trip home, it left behind a number 
of laws of far-reaching significance, although the session 
was not so active as might have been expected. The leg- 
islators had been called into special session by President 
Roosevelt in November, six weeks before they were sched- 
uled to arrive in Washington, because the President felt 
that there were serious problems demanding immediate 
attention. Little in the of actual legislation was 
passed during the special term, but when the regular 
session convened in January, the preliminary spadework 
on several important bills had been completed. The ac- 
complishments of the seven-month session have been given 
in detail in past issues of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. A 
brief, summarized work, however, 
many topics. 


way 


review of its covers 


Agriculture: One of the most serious situations con- 
fronting Congress was that of the farmer. After weeks 
of investigation and debate, the Jones Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration Act of 1938 was passed. It is better 
krwwn as the “new AAA.” In brief, it provides for the 
federal government to make payments to farmers for soil 
conservation: to make loans so that surplus crops may be 
stored rather than thrown on the market to force prices 
down; and, if a majority of the farmers agree that it is 
necessary, to reduce the number of acres planted in corn, 
cotton, wheat. and rice when surpluses mount up. The 
new AAA also sets up the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, which insures wheat farmers against loss from 
drought, flood, insect pests, and so on. Several minor acts, 
such as the Steagall Commodity Credit Act, were passed 
to modify or aid in carrying out the articles of the new 


AAA. 


Taxes: The extremely long and complicated Revenue 
Act of 1938 was approved by Congress and became a law 
when the President let 10 days pass without signing or 
vetoing the bill. It provides for the raising of approxi- 
mately five and one-quarter billion dollars by income taxes, 
estate and gift taxes, capital stock and surplus profits taxes, 
excise, and miscellaneous taxes. The President did not 
like the Act because it changed so drastically the taxes 
on capital gains and surplus profits. But businessmen in 
general favor the new law as a great improvement over 
the old one, although they believe that it should have gone 
still further in amending the controversial sections 


Wage-and-Hour Law 


Wages and hours: President Roosevelt has long favored 
a law setting minimum wages and maximum hours for 
workers in industry. It appeared that he had lost his 
fight for the bill when the House of Representatives sent 
it back to the labor committee for further study. Late 
in the session, however, the bill was revived, passed by 
the House, combined with the bill which the Senate had 
passed last summer, and approved by both houses. It 
sets minimum wages at 25 cents an hour, and the maximum 
workweek at 44 hours. Next year, the limits are to be 
30 cents and 42 hours. The workweek will drop to 40 
hours as a maximum at the beginning of the third year, 
while the minimum wages are expected to reach 40 cents 
in hour within seven years, although certain exceptions 
may be made by the Department of Labor. Another part 
of this bill prohibits child labor; boys and girls under 14 
may not work in mining or manufacturing, while those 
between 14 and 16 must work only during out-of-school 
hours and after obtaining special permission. 


Navy: A special message from the President to Congress 
last winter asked for an increase in the size of the navy. 
Although the bill aroused considerable debate in Congress 
over the question: “How, when, and for what is a larger 
navy to be used?” it was passed practically as the President 
suggested it. The Vinson Naval Expansion Act, of course, 
merely authorizes construction of the battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, auxiliary vessels, and airplanes in- 
cluded in it. Later sessions must appropriate the money 
to construct the ships and planes. However, Congress did 
pass an appropriation bill for the navy which increased the 
number of ships to be put under construction within the 
next year. 

Business recovery: The President and Congress ignored 
the slump in business until early in the spring. Then, 
abandoning the policy of inactivity, the President asked 
Congress to authorize a program of spending and lending 
by the government. The first step was the Glass Re- 
covery Loan Act, which allowed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans to private businesses, 
large and small, and to public agencies, on easier terms 
than were previously given. The second part of the 
recovery program was included in the Work Relief and 
Public Works Appropriation Act. More than three and 
one-half billion dollars is to be distributed by the WPA, 
the PWA, the NYA, the FSA, and similar agencies. These 
huge expenditures, together with the spending which it is 
hoped will follow the government’s lending, make up the 


‘pump priming” which is expected to revive business ac- 
tivity. 


Aviation: Control of commercial aviation is put under 
one governmental agency by the Lea-McCarran Civil Air 
Authority Act. The new agency, a five-man commission, 
will be known as the Civil Aeronautics Authority. In 
addition, an administrator will be appointed by the Pres- 
ident to carry out the work of regulating civil and com- 
mercial aeronautics. A three-man Air Safety Board will 
pay special attention to that phase of aviation. Before 
this bill became law, control of aviation had been scat- 
tered among half a dozen government departments. 


Housing Stimulated 

Housing: As a stimulus to business and industry, as well 
as an attempt to better housing conditions, Congress 
passed the Steagall National Housing Act, which modifies 
2 previous law on the same subject. In general, it enables 
the Federal Housing Authority to guarantee building mort- 
gages on much more liberal terms than was formerly 
possible. Home builders may borrow more money, for 
longer periods, at lower interest rates. The Act also 
eases the requirements on loans for improvements and 
repairs. ‘ 

Appropriations: Each year Congress must pass bills to 
provide funds for the routine work of the government 
during the oncoming fiscal year, in this instance, June 
1938 to June 1939. It decides how much money shall go 
to the army, the navy, the 10 departments, the various 
independent commissions and authorities. Altogether, this 
session of Congress appropriated more than 12 billion dol- 
lars, or approximately two billion dollars more than any 
other peacetime session. Seven billion of this total might 
be considered as “ordinary” expenditures; the rest, in- 
cluding relief and loans to stimulate business, is usually 
regarded as extraordinary. In addition to providing money 
for future expenditures, Congress appropriated about 
$300,000,000 for agencies which went over their budgets 
during the past fiscal year 

Investigations: Congress voted to start several investi- 
gations, and provided money to finance them. A com- 
mittee of senators and congressmen is now investigating 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Within a few weeks, a 
12-man group, including senators, ‘congressmen, and repre- 
sentatives from such agencies as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Justice, will begin a study 
of monopoly. This investigation was inspired by a special 
message on that subject from the President; the committee 
must report before the Seventy-sixth Congress adjeurns in 
1940. Another investigation, to be made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, is that of automobile manufacturing 
and distributing. 


Miscellaneous: A host of other bills, most of them quite 
important but not so far reaching in their effect, were 
approved. The last major item on the congressional cal- 
endar was the Flood Control Act of 1938, which set aside 
$375,000,000 to be spent during the next five years for 
flood control, largely in the Mississippi Valley. The Hatch- 
Ashurst Judgeship Act, which reorganizes certain lower 
federal courts and increases the number of judges in cer- 
tain districts, was all that Congress approved of the Presi- 
dent’s original plan to reform the entire federal judiciary, 
especially the Supreme Court. Twenty-two million dollars 
was granted to the Civilian Conservation Corps for the 
next year by the Woodrum CCC Act. The Pittman Em- 
bassy Picketing Act makes it unlawful for persons to picket 
foreign legations in the District of Columbia. A bill 
sponsored by Senator La Follette provides for financial aid 
to the states and territories to combat venereal diseases. 
The Postmasters’ Civil Service Act puts all first, second, 
and third-class postmasters under civil service, and pro- 
vides that they shall serve life tenure in office; in other 
words, new postmasters will not be appointed with every 
change of administration in Washington, as has been done 
in the past. The Rankin World War Widows Act liberal- 
izes the present laws regarding benefits to widows and 
children of World War veterans; it will cost the govern- 
ment about one and one-half million dollars this year. The 
National Bankruptcy Law, passed in 1898, was brought up 
to date this year by the Chandler Bankruptcy Act, which 
clarifies certain terms, restates the provisions in the light 
of present business conditions, and makes the administra- 
tion of the law more efficient. It also gives wage earners 
more protection against “loan sharks,’ and assures them 
fairer treatment from creditors. The Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, discussed fully in last week’s AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, repeals the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, 
and sets up a more comprehensive law in its place. The 
Mead Air Mail Extension Act authorizes the postmaster 
general to increase air-mail routes from 32,000 to 35,000 
miles, and to pay for transportation of air mail over a 
total of 52 million airplane-miles, instead of the present 
45 million’ The Merchant Marine Act of 1938 amends 
the first Merchant Marine Act, passed in 1936, in several 
instances, to make its administration more efficient and to 
give it wider powers in conducting investigations. The 
Gasque Spanish War Pensions Act provides a $65-a-month 
payment to all soldiers, sailors, and nurses who served in 
the war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition, upon their reaching 65. 
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WIFE: “BUT WHERE’S THE BIG ONE YOU WERE GOING TO BRING 
HOME?” 
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MOST OF THEM WILL LAND RUNNING 


FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POS 

















THERE’S A LOT OF MENDING TO BE DONE 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
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ONLY |! OUT OF 10 IS EXAMINED REGULARLY 
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ONLY 2 OUT OF 10 WENT TO A DENTIST 


ONLY 5 OUT OF 10 HAD A DOCTOR 














LESS THAN HALF OF ALL THE PEOPLE IN THE U.S. 
RECEIVED ANY MEDICAL CARE LAST YEAR 





sion place service to the sick 
above financial return. Physicians 
are generally ready and anxious 
to serve patients who need medi- 
a cal care. Yet the average physician 
spends one-third of his time idle, 
waiting for patients.” 

The problem facing American 
medical groups today is how these 
contradictory situations can be 
remedied. If our existing medi- 
cal facilities were put to full use, 
they would provide 90 per cent 
of our medical needs and half of 
our dental needs. If the present 
average of $30 per annum con- 
tributed by each citizen could be 
raised to $36, it is estimated that 








(The charts on this page are from ‘Doctors, Dollars, and Disease,” 


published by The Public Affairs Committee.) 


10 people in 13 are sick once a year. The 
cost of this illness runs to $3,600,000,000 
for medical care, and one billion dollars loss 
in wages annually. If the costs of medical 
care were evenly distributed, they would 
come to about $30 yearly per person. 

But costs are not evenly distributed, and 
large numbers of people receive either in- 
care or none at all; 15,000,000 
people in rural areas with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year do not have it. Fifty 
million more with incomes from $1,000 to 
$2,000 are unable to pay for the care they 
need in sicknesses either of long duration, 
or demanding specific facilities. About 
half of our population, then, is unable to 
obtain the medical care it needs. 


idequate 


Proper medical treatment generally 
means an examination by the doctor and 
the dentist at least once a year, a physi- 
cian’s supervision when ill, and a hospital 
geographically and financially within reach 
Last year only two out of 10 went to a 
and only five out of 10 had a 
doctor. Studies show that only one out 
of 10 is examined regularly. 


Idle Doctors 


Then there is another side to the picture. 
There are in this country nearly 150,000 
physicians, 57,000 dentists, 200,000 nurses, 
7,500 hospitals, 6,000 clinics and many 
other individuals and institutions devoted 
to the science of medicine. ‘Physicians to- 
day,” reads the resume of the Julius Rosen- 
wald fund, ‘are given a thorough and ex- 
pensive training in medical schools. The 
traditions and ethics of the medical profes- 


dentist 


all the medical needs of our popu- 
lation could be satisfied But 
two things would have to be done 
in order to accomplish it. Some 
way of raising the extra $6 per capita would 
have to be found, and an efficient system 
of medical administration would have to 
be devised. It is over this question—the 
problem of remedies—that the A.M.A. has 
become a house divided against itself 


Dispute in A.M.A. 


It was about a year ago that the A.M.A. 
the and 
One group of 


first split wide open over issue 
aired its disputes in public. 
doctors formed themselves into the “Com- 
mittee of 430” which presented to the con- 
vention a series of principles and proposals 
upon the “American Medicine” 
report of the American Foundation. The 
proposals were voted down, but the fight 
was on and out in the open. Dr. Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and spokesman for the 
conservative group which had referred to 
“socialism and 


based 


the insurgents’ proposals as 
communism—inciting to revolution,” led 
the attack on the reformers. He called upon 
the signers of the principles and proposals 
to withdraw their names. But in answer. 
the roster was swelled from 430 to 770. 

The replies of the insurgents were brisk 
Professor James J. Means, of the Har- 
vard Medical School and retiring presi- 
dent of the American College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, charged that 


The behavior of the American Medical 
Association is political. It is partisan be 
havior. It champions a cause. At the present 


time that cause is something close to stand 
patism. 


Thus the members of the medical profes- 
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Mother-in-law: “My, that little tree you 
planted last spring has grown over a foot.” 

Son-in-Law: “Yes, and I hope the next 
time you come to visit us you will be able to 
sit under its shade.” —SELECTED 





The farmer was showing his new hand 
around the farm, explaining all the jobs he 
would have to do. 

When the list had been completed the man 
asked: “How about clearing the snow from 
around the house?” 

“What on earth do you mean? There’s no 
snow at this time of year,” said the farmer. 

“No, but by the time I’ve finished my jobs 
there wil] be.” —GrIT 





“How is it that Dr. Miller has suddenly 
started calling himself a specialist ?” m 
“Perhaps he’s got only the one patient. 
—SELECTED 





“Johnny, it’s cruel to tell you, but your 
sister promised to become my wife at the 
party last night. Will you forgive me for 
taking her away?” 

“Aw. shucks, that’s what the party was for.” 

—Capper’s WEEKLY 


“You know Robinson? Well, he owed me 
$10 and I could never get it back. So when 
I heard he'd started a debt-collecting busi- 
ness I wrote and asked him to collect my 
debt of $10. He wrote back and said that 
all his efforts had failed, and charged me $5 
for expenses.” —Pasadena Post 


“These new fashions are absolutely freakish,” 
said Mr. Jones. “Every time I look at that 
new hat of yours it makes me laugh.” 

“That’s splendid, dear,” replied his wife. 
“T’ll hang it up where you can see it when 
the bill arrives.’ SELECTED 





“Hello, Gray; why, you’ve shaved off your 
mustache! I really wouldn’t have recognized 


> 


you if it hadn’t been for my umbrella! 
—Birmingham WEEKLY Post 





“YOU MEAN YOU ROWED WAY OUT HERE TO GET 
A SHAVE AND A HAIRCUT?” 


ROESLER IN AMERICAN BOY 


sion in the United States have found them- 
selves the center of a furor the reper- 
cussions of which have far transcended 
those of former disputes. On one side, 
the conservatives admit that conditions are 
not satisfactory, but hold that the changes 
proposed by the insurgents would make 
them worse. On the other, the insurgents 
assert that medicine is the concern of 
all the people and must be administered 
upon a broader social scale. 

The policies of the “Committee of 770” 
ire, for the present, general. This group 
does not advocate state medicine or com- 
pulsory health insurance. It asks that gov- 
ernment subsidies be granted for medical 
research, education, and care of the desti- 
tute. But there are other groups lined up 
on the side of the “Committee of 770” 
that want a greater change. Here are some 
of the proposals advanced for a broader 
medical structure: 

Group Insurance: This is the most popu- 
lar and is already practiced in many places. 
One example of this is found in the Wage 
Earners’ Health Association of St. Louis. 
Some 300 families contribute from $2 to 
$5 each month, and in return are given 
medical care by a staff of qualified physi- 
cians retained on a salary basis by the 
group. A somewhat larger association is 
the Ross-Loos Group of Los Angeles where 
40 physicians serve 20,000 employed wage 
earners and their dependents. 

This is insurance in its simplest form. 
Many of those who contribute regularly will 
not be sick at all. But they have the 
comfort of knowing that they will be cared 
for if they are, and a load is taken off their 
minds. Those who need medical treatment 
ire assured of it by the resources of the 
The medical services include 
house calls, diagnosis, and surgical treat- 
ment of all kinds. The doctors’ prime 
aim is to keep their retainers well. A 
doctor who profits more from the good 
health of his patient than from the latter’s 
illness is expected to be more alert to keep 
him well. The physicians themselves find 
an advantage in the scheme, for they are 
assured of a regular income. In order to 
encourage the formation and development 
of group health insurance, the Cooperative 
League of the United States has set up a 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine. 

Compulsory Health Insurance: This plan 
works on the same principle as does group 
insurance with the exception that it is 
placed upon a nation-wide scale and is, 
as its title suggests, obligatory. All workers 
earning less than $60 a week would con- 
tribute a percentage of their earnings 
The plan would provide medical, hospital, 
and dental care to all contributors and 
their dependents as well as cash benefits 
amounting to about 50 per cent of the 
worker's wages after he has been enrolled 
for 26 weeks. This system has been prac- 
ticed in England since 1911 with some suc- 
cess, although hospital care is not included 
under British law. 

State Medicine: This is the most extreme 
of all plans, and no large groups are press- 
ing for its adoption in this country. Today 
it is practiced in the Soviet Union and, to 
a lesser extent, in France and Denmark. An 
extreme system of state medicine in the 
United States would provide medical, dental, 
and hospital services and facilities for 
everyone, whether he is employed or not 
Its advantages are, therefore, that it is not 
confined to wage earners or their families. 
Its obvious drawbacks lie in the danger 
of a top-heavy medical bureaucracy and 
the stifling of individual initiative and com- 
petition among physicians and surgeons. 

The Rochester Plan: This system, so 
called because it was recently adopted by 
six hospitals in Rochester, New York, has 
been used in different places under differ- 
ent names. It is a little to one side of the 
other plans we have mentioned, for it 
provides only for hospital costs. In Roches- 
ter an employed person may pay 65 cents a 
month to the general hospital fund, and in 
return he is entitled to three weeks of 
hospital service each year if his doctor 


entire group. 


ey 


The Battle Over Health Insurance 


agrees that he needs it. Formed on a 
corporation basis, the Rochester experi- 
ment has been very successful and in the 
short space of three years the reserve fund 
has swelled to $75,000. 

With the exception of the Rochester 
Plan, which does not directly concern 
doctors, the conservative majority of the 
American Medical Association has rejected 
and opposed practically all these plans, 
It believes that any change in the direc- 
tion of mass or group methods tends to 
remove and disrupt the essential factors 
of good diagnosis—time, patience, and 
meticulous care. A physician with a great 
number of routine and unnecessary calls 
to make will find less time for research 
and preventive medicine. All in ali, the 
group and state plans, while perhaps 
bringing medical care to more people, might 
tend to lower the quality of medical sery- 
ice and destroy the valuable individual 
relationship between physician and patient. 
The conservatives are also anxious to point 
out that it is a traditional practice for 
doctors to charge for their services in 
accordance with the patient’s ability to pay. 
Can there be any better social system for 
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medicine, they ask, than to charge the 
wealthy a great deal and the poor little? 
That is the basis upon which the present 
system rests. Why destroy it for some- 
thing that may be worse? 


Gallup Poll 


Whatever the outcome of the present 
dispute within the A.M.A., observers are 
agreed that it did not die with the con- 
servative victory in San Francisco. That 
the demand of the public outside the 
ranks of the A.M.A. for some form of 
health insurance is growing is revealed by 
the results of the recent poll of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion. Dr. 
George Gallup, director of the Institute, 
reported that his survey showed that four 
out of 10 Americans have admittedly fore- 
gone needed medical treatment because of 
the cost involved. A majority of the peo- 
ple questioned are willing to pay some fixed 
charge month by month if they can be 
assured of complete hospital and medical 
care. One in three replied that they believe 
$2 a month to be a satisfactory charge. 
This demand is not so much from the 
ranks of the poor as from the middle class 
which, having not enough to pay costly 
bills, but too much to get or ask for char- 
ity. finds itself caught on the horns of the 
dilemma between. Many replied that a 
principal reason for their desiring health 
insurance was to enable them to budget 
medical costs, otherwise an impossibility. 


Upon President Roosevelt’s suggestion, 
a National Health Conference has been 


called to meet in Washington on July 18, 
and try to formulate a national policy for 
public health. Whether the liberals and the 
extreme conservatives can reach a working 
agreement on broad national lines is a ques- 
tion the outcome of which will be of great 
importance to everyone who needs or will 
someday need medical attention. 





